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We do not know whether any offers were made. Pym and Eliot remained in opposition, and could generally command a majority. The King's servants in the Commons were feeble antagonists in debate, Wentworth's absence did not make for peace or moderation. The tendencies he deplored were soon to have free play; they had perhaps grown stronger during the recess between the two sessions. The King had done one provocative thing: he had repudiated Mainwaring's doctrines, but he had granted him a pardon and a new living. Otherwise he had attempted conciliation. He published a proclamation to discourage theological controversy in the Church, since it engendered bitterness and distracted the clergy from their more important duties. As the Commons complained of " innovations/' by which they meant Arminianism, he forbade all innovations: the Church must work by its ancient Prayer Book. The Commons took the proclamation as a red rag rather than an olive branch. The King's attempt to enforce the Prayer Book rubrics in the interests of decency and an orderly ceremonial were to them Popish innovations. They pushed their doubtful claims to control Church government, assuring the King that they knew best how to obtain a godly and learned ministry. Charles had already raised the standard of godliness and learning among the clergy, The real question was whether the Church should grow more or less Puritan.
Even less successful were Charles's attempts to get the Customs question settled. Encouraged by Parliament's manoeuvres and by the very human desire to pay as few taxes as possible, the London merchants had been resisting Tonnage and Poundage during the recess. Charles had their goods held in bond, until Parliament should decide the question. Conciliation could hardly go farther, in a matter affecting about half his ordinary revenue and threatening the very existence of monarchy.
It remained to be seen whether the Commons would